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forewotb 

' I 'HIS litde booklet of sermons is sent out 
through the courtesy of a member of 
Central Congregational Church whose hand 
has been in most eveiy good the church has 
attempted. It has its only justification in a 
hope that it may bring a breath of optimism 
to toilers ; that it may ccmtribute a vitalizing 
moisel to faith that may have been droofHng. 
It is dedicated with heartfelt appreciation 
by the Pastor of C^tral Congregational 
Church to the people to whom he ministers 
with increasing delight. 
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We want enthusiasm in God's work. We find it in tke 
world. Men are desperately in earnest in the business 
circles. Hell is in earnest Why should not we? We 
talk about infidelity, and all the isms that are creeping 
over the world. I am more afraid of cold formalism thaa 
anything else. Let the children of God but see eye to eye, 
and Christianity will overcome all the hosts of hell and 
death. There is as much power in the Gospel to-day as 
ever. When men are willing to give their lives to work 
for God, then He takes these men and uses them. One 
thing I admire about Garibaldi — ^his enthusiasm. In 1867, 
when he was on his way to Rome, he was told that if he 
got there he would be imprisoned. Said he, "If fifty Gari- 
baldis are imprisoned, let Rome be free." And when the 
cause of Christ is buried so deep in our hearts that we do 
not think of ourselves but are willing to die, then we will 

reach our fellow-men. 

Moody. 

Enthusiasm is the height of man; it is the passing 
from the human to the divine. Nothing great was ever 
achieved without it. He who puts the most into life, of 
generous and outgiving sjrmpathies and interests, gets the 
most out of life. He may end his days with less money 
earned or made, but he holds treasure of a more permanent 
and a more satisfying nature. 

EMEftsoir. 

And because God is love, and religion is love, and life 
is love, and love is natural to man, religion is to be seen 
in carrying out love in daily conduct. There is no religion 
that is not ethical. There is no religion in the emotions 
excited and life left impoverished. There is no religion in 
ecstatic prayers and mean and niggardly living — ^to quote 
Mr. Beecher, "We cannot pray cream and live skim milk." 

Lyman Abbott. 
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"For I am determined not to know anything among you, 
save Jesus Christ and Him crucified." 



We are continually warned against the "zeal 
without knowledge." It is time to warn against 
the knowledge without zeal. Our churches were 
never so well equipped, our preachers are intel- 
lectually acute, our audiences are being sung to in 
more unknown tongues than ever before, and yet 
the returns are pitifully inadequate. With all this 
investment in costly buildings, time, and vitality, 
many churches are just "marking time," or have 
just enough energy to make the "wheels go 
around." 

Given a church with several hundred members 
having three hundred sixty-five days to prosecute 
the Lord's business, surrounded by a large un- 
churched population from which to bring in recruits 
for the Kingdom: What might be legitimately ex- 
pected? From two to five added on confession of 
faith, or as worse still, more than three thousand 
Congregational and Presbyterian Chiurches several 
years ago reported none at all. Such an exhibit 
has the warming effect of an iceberg. 

Some churches are like the old-fashioned Missis- 
sippi River steamboats, that had such small boilers 
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and such large whistles, that whenever they blew 
the whistle they had to stop the boat and wait till 
they could get up steam to whistle again. An 
engine on the track fails to move. Some one sug- 
gests that if it be painted it will move off like a 
thing of life. Another affirms that, if only a good- 
looking engineer be put in the cab, it will be sure 
to go. Another says, "Be sure and keep the brass 
polished," and so the suggestions multiply. A prac- 
tical trainman in overalls comes along at this junc- 
ture and says, "Why don't you build a fire in her 
and get up steam? She can pull the biggest kind 
of a load of freight, passenger coaches, or Pullmans 
up a heavy grade, if you give her a full head of 
steam." The moral is obvious. 

There is nothing more ghastly than a church 
from which the Spirit of God has gone. No lodge, 
ethical society, or social club but is more vital in 
comparison. The greatest procession that ever en- 
tered Rome was not that of a Caesar returning from 
victorious battle, but that of the little company of 
disciples who came out of the Three Taverns to 
meet Paul, to accompany him back over the Appian 
Way to the city. The company was contemptibly 
weak. There were none of the trappings and pomp 
of a victor's procession, nothing to dazzle and cap- 
ture the imagination, and yet no march to the Im- 
perial City was ever so significant. The great hero 
of the faith had lifted his arm to do battle with the 
Colossus of Rome. The splendor of his audacity 
fills us with wonder, but he knew that the weapons 
of this warfare were not those of the flesh, but were 
mighty before God to the pulling down of strong- 
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A PLEA FOR ENTHUSIASM 

holds. The church of to-day will win out against 
the earth-gods, not because of its vestments, elab- 
orate ritual, or splendid equipment, but by its use 
of spiritual weapons. If the multitudes do not 
gather in our churches, if the institutions of religion 
are treated with indifference, it behooves the church 
to examine itself. The progress in invention con- 
sists in applying power in directest fashion. So 
much power in the church is lost in the machine. 
The spectacle of a minister going around the best 
part of his time with an oil can as an expert eccle- 
siastical machinist is not edifying. The people are 
not irreligious. They are sheep without a shep- 
herd and appeal to the compassionate heart of Christ 
as in the olden time. The aboriginal human neces- 
sity is put into the cry, "My heart and my flesh 
cry out for the living God." 

The time and the money spent in the pursuit 
of happiness, getting only husks in return, is part of 
the world's tragedy. If there exists a church that 
is willing to part company with its second-hand 
ecclesiastical furniture and worn-out symbolism, 
literally lose its life for the Kingdom's sake, that 
church will have to be taken into account. That 
kind of church will answer the cry of human help- 
lessness, and no book, nature worship, or Sunday 
golf can take its place. 

If the church will have initiative and daring and 
risk something, there will be immediate response. 
Love is fertile in invention. If the one staid, con- 
servative method fails, it can discover ninety-nine 
others. There is plenty of evil to fight even if 
some aesthetes do speak of sin and hell with the 
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rising inflection. We need utterance again, some- 
thing after the fashion of Hosea, Amos, or Isaiah. 
Our pulpits should ring out messages not only 
against the Sultan, not only against the atrocities 
of the Jewish massacres in Russia, or the boodlers 
of our municipalities, but primarily against the sins 
of the people in our pews. The church has lost 
out in luxurious living, enervated like Hannibal's 
army at Capua. The ministry itself needs sifting. 
Some echo of the Puritan conscience must again 
be heard. As a modern writer has observed: 
"Better the time when a man was forbidden to 
kiss his wife on the Lord's Day, than a land with- 
out any Lord's Day; better a solemn face than one 
blotched with vice." The church must again speak 
out in no uncertain tone about the respectable 
shams. The people who sing loud and long, "I 
love thy Kingdom, Lord," must prove it. The 
great sin of the day is "not knowing, not following 
on to know the Lord" — a vicious contentment in 
mediocre piety. 

Men are full of business, full of all kinds of things, 
enthusiastic about countless fads. Why not be full 
of the Spirit of Holiness and enthusiasm in the best 
business in the world — establishing the Kingdom 
of God on earth? 

Men there are who are ardent collectors of canes, 
sideboards, rare books, rugs, pictures, coins, stamps, 
and beer steins. An aged college president smashes 
his silk tile into a shapeless punk at a foot-ball 
match where his college men are proving victors. 
The spectacle on the floors of our stock exchanges 
and boards of trade is not paralleled by the wildest 
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A PLEA FOR ENTHUSIASM 

revival frenzy on record. We do not appoint com- 
mittees to inquire into the sanity of these people; 
they are enthusiasts. 

The world is waiting for the church to match all 
this with a splendor of zeal, a heroism of self-sac- 
rifice, a majesty of conquering faith that shall bring 
in the Kingdom as in a day. John Knox said, 
"God, give me Scotland or I die." God gave him 
Scotland. John Wesley said, "Give me one hun- 
dred men who hate nothing but evil, and fear none 
but God, and I will belt the world with a gospel 
of light." God answered his prayer, and Methodist 
missions encircle the world. Ignatius Loyola, when 
shown how many things he must suffer if he would 
carry out his purpose of service, said, "Yet more, 
O Lord, yet more." David Livingstone, wasting 
with fever in the heart of Africa, stretched out his 
hands over the poor, benighted land to which he 
had given his heroic life, and prayed, "God save 
Africa." When he left his home first to go to that 
unknown country, his friends said he was throwing 
his life away, but his bones now rest amongst the 
great in Westminster Abbey, and God is answering 
his prayer to-day. Charles Kingsley says some- 
where in his novels, "If the Christian church were 
what she ought to be and could be for a single day, 
the world would be converted before nightfall." 

God give us men who like the apostle could say, 
"For me to live is Christ, to die is gain." "I de- 
termined to know nothing amongst you save Jesus 
and Him crucified,"^ and we shall again witness the 
mathematical miracle of "One chasing a thousand, 
and two putting ten thousand to flight." 
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Oh, that Congregational Churches, aye, all 
churches, could be tenfold more baptized with the 
passion for humanity, should indeed make friends 
of the man who is under by reason of his sins, 
dominated by the flesh and the slave of circum- 
stances. In Jerry McAuley's old mission there was 
a saintly woman who has recently died. The men 
who come to this place are the lowest of the low. 
They come to get the loaves and fishes, and have 
long been strangers to the truth and anything that 
is noble. This woman believed in them and treated 
them as if they had been princes royal. They lied 
to her face, but she looked out at them with 
motherly tenderness and love. They went out from 
thence, but they came back, one by one, to tell her 
of what old memories and hopes had been stirred 
within them since last they looked on her face. 

Let us believe in men — the worst men — as Jesus 
did; He who touched lepers and was called the 
sinner's friend. Fallen and in ruins, as is often 
the case, this supreme and consummate creation 
has still "God's image stamped upon it, and his 
kindling breath within." 

Every now and then the world is thrilled by the 
discovery of some old painting, some rare, precious 
violin, or, as is often the case, there is dug up some 
coin of the Roman Empire. This old painting has 
hung in the second-hand dealer's shop in a back 
street for many a long day. There is no chrome 
that does not look more valuable and attractive. 
It certainly, in the eyes of the dealer, would be 
worth more. He can't get rid of this painting, 
with its rude frame. One day there drops into the 
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shop an artist and his eye is instantly caught by 
something in the murky canvas. He examines it 
minutely, but can make out only the barest out- 
lines. He buys it for a trifle and takes it home, 
and begins to clean off the accumulated dust and 
filth. He is rewarded for his effort: there comes 
to the surface a face, a hand, a form, color, and, 
last of all, a soul. He discovers a mark in one cor- 
ner, and, looking at it through a glass, reads the 
name of the greatest master of the Dutch School. 
The old coin dug up at first seems valueless, but 
when cleaned and polished, it has on it the stamp 
of the Caesars; it is king's coin. There is no joy 
this side of heaven comparable to that which pulses 
through men on discovering the stamp of God on 
some of their brothers who have been lost. The 
work of Jesus was to rub off the accumulated preju- 
dice, this conservatism, this caste, this Phariseeism, 
this old habit and that crusted sin, and show to men 
the name of their Father. The disciple's business 
is to be that of the Master. 

Men there are who are ambitious to have a monu- 
ment of marble, and mausoleums and polished 
shafts testify to what some men were; others there 
are who are famous in the erection of institutions 
of commerce; famous as the creators of beauty in 
marble, painting, architecture, and landscape; but 
to none of these is the most enduring honor. To 
write on sand, marble, bronze, or iron is but little 
better than to write on water, as Keats said he did. 
To write on character, that it is which is to realize 
man's noblest possibilities, and secure the pledge 
of immortality, the benison of the Servant of men. 
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I win battles, Josephine wins me hearts/' is the 
biography of two historic persons in a sentence. 
You can put future history in as brief a compass 
— ^the world will be ruled by a dictator or by a lover, 
by material gods or by the genius of Love. The 
masses of men are stirring. They are studying 
with unparalleled eagerness economic and social 
questions. They are watching the attitude of the 
Church. They are looking for a leader. The 
greatest problems that ever thrust themselves on 
the Church are on now. Never before had clear- 
headed men who believe in the almighty justice and 
the program of Jesus such a chance to shape things 
for righteousness. This is not time for apathy. 
The clarion call rings out for men — ^men who be- 
lieve in God — ^men who love their fellows with some 
echo of the Christ passion. 

"Tis coining up the steeps of Time, 

And this old world is growing brighter : 
We may not see its dawn sublime. 
Yet high hopes make the heart throb lighter. 

"We may be sleeping in the ground, 
When it awakes the people's wonder; 
But we have felt it gathering round 
And heard its voice of living thunder. 

Christ's reign, ah, yes, 'tis coming. 

"Aye, it must come ! The tsrrant's throne 

Is crumbling, with men's hot tears rusted; 
The sword earth's mighty have leant upon 
Is cankered, with men's heart blood crusted. 

"Room ! For the man of peace make way. 
Ye selfish great ones, pause no longer; 
Ye cannot stay the opening day. 
The world rolls on, the light grows stronger, 
The Master's advent's coming!" 
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Without shedding of blood there is no remission. — ^Heb. 
9:22. 

Love that asketh love again 
Finds the barter naught but pain ; 
Love that giveth in full store ' 
Aye receives as much and more. 

Love, exacting nothing back, 
Never knoweth any lack; 
Love, compelling love to pay, 
Sees him bankrupt every day. 

— Michael Field. 

The sacrifice of life is the making of life sacred or holy. 
The new or Christian conception of life is that it belongs 
unreservedly to God, that is, to beneficence. Life is a trust 
for love's sake. To make life sacred means to turn it to 
the highest ends, to admit no element into it that is not 
beneficent. In other words, we devote life in all its motions 
to the social good. This is to make life sacred. 

— Charles F. Dole, in "Luxury and Sacrifice,' 

"There are in this loud, stunning tide 

Of human care and crime 
With whom the melodies abide 

Of the everlasting chime ; 
Who carry music in their heart 
Through dusty land and wrangling mart, 
Plying their daily task with busier feet, 
Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat." 
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II. 

^be Xaw ot Sacrifice 

It is a matter of felicitation that modem art is 
becoming more Christian, both in subject and spirit. 
The work of Gabriel Max, Munkacsky, HoflFman, 
VonDefregger, and Tissot are revelations of the 
possibilities of modem art. We have no adequate 
pictures of Jesus, and will not have until we awake 
in His likeness. The art which made Christ 
effeminate was false art. No one who ever lived 
gave a more consummate picture of energy, hero- 
ism, and virility than did the man of Nazareth. 

Just a glance at some of the things He did will 
confirm this. A man who walks across the tradi- 
tions of his time must have courage of the highest 
order. To defy conventions to-day is no mean 
test of moral courage. We read how, once and 
again, when the mob came to apprehend Him, 
He delivered Himself out of their hands with no 
other weapon than the omnipotence of His majestic 
personality. 

When the officers came to arrest Him in the tem- 
ple, they came back without Him and reported to 
the chief priests that no man ever spake as He. 

He drave the traffickers from the temple, not 
with the scourge of whipcord, which was a symbol, 
but by a mighty indignation which overawed and 
scattered them as chaff before the wind. 

When He went across the lake there met Him a 
maniac whom no one had tamed and who had 
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broken all chains put upon him ; but Jesus took this 
fierce, dehumanized creature by the hand, looked 
into his troubled eye, and unraveled the tangle 
of his knotted mind and gave him peace. 

When the Roman soldiers came to the garden 
headed by the traitor, to apprehend Him, He stepped 
before the little company of disciples and said, 
"Whom seek ye ?" They said, "Jesus of Nazereth." 
When He said, "I am He," no one knows what 
happened only that there must have blazed from 
His face and person the glory and power which 
smites into impotence all the majesty, pomp, and 
power of arms, for these men fell down as dead. 
It was only when they looked up and saw the 
human Christ ready to give Himself into their 
keeping, that they were able to take Him. 

And you remember when Jesus appeared in the 
judgment seat before the Roman governor, after 
the interview the record reads, "Pilate trembled." 
This burly Roman, with his debased moral 
consciousness, feared no Jew. Again and again he 
had shown his contempt for the people over whom 
he was procurator. But before this single, un- 
armed peasant of Galilee, condemned and alone, he 
trembled. No weak man could do that. 

That which has impressed itself on the world's 
consciousness in reading the life of Christ is that all 
this superb, vital power could be levied on by any 
one in need. Human weakness could draw out 
the resources of the infinite Christ. It was all 
freely given. 

"At the devil's booth are all things sold, 
Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold ; 
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THE LAW OF SACRIFICE 

For a cap and bells. our life we pay, 
Bubbles we buy with a whole soul's tasking : 

'Tis heaven alone that is given away, 
'Tis only God may be had for the asking." 

In fact no one can read the. gospel story without 
being caught in the matchless swing and rhythm 
of heroic sacrifice, which, like a scarlet thread, 
runs through it. The law of sacrifice is the cen- 
tral law of the universe. God and man, animal and 
plant life are all subject to it. Everything that 
exists and fulfills its individual life does so, not for 
itself alone, but for others. From the earliest dawn 
of history men had a dim conception of this law. 
There is no religion without some primitive form of 
sacrifice. The Hebrew made much of the altar and 
the altar service. The lamb was brought as the 
offering. Sin was transferred to it. The lamb 
was slain and the smoke of the offering was a 
prayer and incense to God. It meant the remission 
of sin. Christ was the perfect offering of God, the 
complete sacrifice, the Lamb slain from the founda- 
tion of the world. The same law is continued in 
force now ; Christ expects all His disciples to share 
His sacrificial work. We are to take up His cross 
and follow Him. "Greater things," He says, "ye 
shall do than I have done." If He is lifted up in 
the lives of His followers, all men will be drawn 
to Him. If the world halts in redemption, it is 
because we. His disciples, fail to share His cross — 
to be obedient to this central law. 

Let us notice the need for the reassertion of this 
basic principle in modern life : 

First: We shall see how this law works out in 
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the matter of patriotism. No one would minimize 
the heroism called out by war, the willing surrender 
of life in defence of one's country. In five great 
wars and inntmierable battles we have abundantly 
attested the capacity of the American people for 
this form of sacrifice. We have enshrined these 
heroes in our history, and would not take one 
chaplet from the laurel which adorns their brows; 
but it is a healthy sign that we are recognizing in 
these days — ^the heroisms of peace. Each succeed- 
ing history shows Napoleon great only in dishonor 
and denial of fundamental equities. He was great 
as a butcher, and the modem spirit recoils from 
his exploits as well as from that of some modem 
war lords. 

We know now that it is just as possible to give 
one's self to his country in a long life of service, as 
to die fighting upon the battle-field. Indeed to live 
for the nation may mean vastly more than to die 
for her. An oak tree which is burned up in an 
hour gives out no more heat than the same tree 
does in gentle process of disintregation through a 
hundred years. The constructive work of such a 
patriot as Jacob Riis will measure up with that 
of any brigadier-general of our wars. It is 
through the divine possibilities of unremitting 
service in humble things that men have truly served 
the state and remitted sins of the community. 

In St. Louis during a recent election, notwith- 
standing the revelations of venality » in public 
offices, in the wards where the best citizens lived, 
less than one-half of the votes were polled. This 
was a shameful betrayal of civic trust. We are 
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THE LAW OF SACRIFICE 

despoiled of municipal honor, not by our bosses 
and servile leeches, but by our apathetic and indif- 
ferent best citizens, so called. 

There must and will come a higher conception 
of the worth of franchise. The assumption of the 
toga was a great event in the life of the Roman 
youth. Why should not the conferring of the ballot 
be made a signal day in the life of every American 
citizen? He should be made to feel that there is 
committed to his keeping a constitution and charter 
of liberties like none other in the world, which he 
is to safeguard by vigilance, and defend, if need be, 
with his life. 

There must and will come, too, a higher concep- 
tion of public office. Politics, rightly understood, 
is but the domain of practical righteousness where 
the highest civic conscience translates itself into law 
and action, which makes for and enforces righteous- 
ness. We will lay our hands upon young men who 
are honest, courageous, and capable and anoint 
them for holy service to the state. What we need 
is not fewer professionals, but better ones. 

Second: Notice how this law adopted works in 
ordinary life. There is much hard work to be 
done. The men who are captains of industry are 
rightly called the world's workers. They have a 
genius and capacity for work, have conquered de- 
tail, and have risen through the drudgery and 
monotony incident to successful work in every 
department. Work with them has become a pas- 
sion. The many who do not succeed, refuse to 
accept the law of sacrifice underlying the domain 
of work. They want the rewards without the toil. 
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They expect results by a short process. Money is 
to be had not by exertion and legitimate service, 
but by speculation and lottery. It would seem 
that men were possessed with a feverish haste to 
possess the good things of life without toil; and 
there is demand as never before, to preach the law 
of sacrifice in work ; the giving of legitimate recom- 
pense for value received. 

The Earl of Hopetown, in Scotland, has in his 
possession an old, brass-bound, leather-covered 
ledger which he prizes very highly. It belonged 
to John Hope, the founder of the family, who kept 
a shop in Edinburg two hundred years ago. The 
first entry in the ledger reads as follows : "O Lord, 
keep me and this buik honest." If every merchant 
since had adopted John Hope's practice there would 
certainly be a njuch higher standard of commercial 
morality than at present exists in the business 
world. 

A return to simple and honest toil, being master 
of drudgery and overcoming monotony, must again 
be in the charter of our Christian liberty. Who is 
there in this company who does not know of some 
soul who has fully earned a rest, but who is toiling 
up the hill of life carrying his own load and the 
load of three or four others without murmur or 
complaint? No sigh escapes him. He, for the joy 
that is set before him, endures the cross, despising 
its shame. And who will not say that the very 
presence and demeanor of such a one is inspiration 
and help to many others toiling up the same hill of 
life? There is no contagion like the example of a 
buoyant and virile trust. 
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THE LAW OF SACRIFICE 

Third : Notice how this law works out in the giv- 
ing of money. We ask often in our churches for 
contributions for great causes. Men and women 
offer themselves to the American Board and other 
missionary societies. These people pack their 
trunks and go to the ends of the earth. On the 
face of it, it is a brave and heroic thing to do. Let 
us not underrate it, but there may be just as much 
sacrifice, and just as much vitality given for a man 
to part company with his hard-earned dollars. He 
has paid out his toil and has received in recompense 
this symbol. It stands for his life laid out, and 
now when he gives money, he gives so much of his 
vitality. He gives truly and literally himself — ^his 
blood — and is none the less a missionary. 

When old Johns Hopkins came to die the people 
of Baltimore gathered about his grave. They 
changed their conception of him over night. In- 
stead of being a miser, hoarding money in order 
that he might selfishly gloat over its accumulation, 
he was saving and saving and investing for a cause. 
Johns Hopkins lives and perpetuates himself in the 
splendid institution which has done so much for the 
highest culture and research. 

A woman whom I knew prayed every year for 
a new bonnet, believing in talking over all her com- 
mon wants with her Lord. By the time she thought 
she saw money enough to get herself the new bon- 
net, she would discover some one who needed a 
bonnet or some necessity more than she, and last 
year's bonnet was made to do duty for still another 
year. It was turned behind, before, crushed to a 
different shape, ribbons adjusted a little differently, 
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and issued a new creation. Let no one make the 
mistake and suppose she was miserable, or that she 
felt for a moment the self-denial. You could not 
sympathize with her, and some day, if they wear 
bonnets in heaven, this woman will have a whole 
botanical garden in hers. 

Fourth: Let us see how this law works out in 
personal service. The trouble with most of our 
churches is that they are doing their work at long 
range. They get at men through an institution. 
It acts like a kid glove in a hand shake. There is 
the buffer of something which negatives the mag- 
netic touch. The reason why Christianity spread 
all over the world in three centuries in the early era 
of Qiristianity was because each disciple became a 
flaming messenger and witness. Each one felt a 
responsibility for the conversion of the world. 
When we look at our large church rolls, the splendid 
equipment of our buildings, the expensiveness of 
our plants, and figure up the results at the end of 
the year, we sometimes ask whether it is worth 
while. Many churches face deficits. Many do not 
hold their own. The reason for a decadent church 
life is here : It consists in the refusal of members 
to accept their individual responsibilities. No 
pastor can speak to a boy like a boy's own father 
can. No spiritual teacher can speak to an em- 
ployee like the employer. It is the one who knows 
most intimately the moods, conditions, and mode of 
approach to his neighbor, to whom is given the 
key to unlock his heart. Woe be it to him if he 
brings the keys into the judgment without the un- 
locked life of his friend, brother, and neighbor. We 
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cannot hire this work done for us any more than 
we can hire our charity and philanthropy done 
for us. 

During the Civil War, after a hotly contested 
battle which was undecided, there was enacted one 
of the most thrilling scenes of the war. It was 
expected to renew the battle in the morning. The 
Confederate troops were encamped in the woods 
on one side of an open field. In the woods on the 
other side were the Union troops. All through the 
night the dead and dying lay upon the field of 
battle. When the dawn broke, a Confederate 
lieutenant came to his captain and said : 

"Captain, do you not hear the groans of those 
wounded men calling for water? I cannot stand it 
any longer." 

The captain replied: 

"Kirkland, it is a noble thing to think of, but 
you would throw your life away if you should at- 
tempt it. The sharpshooters are watching to pick 
off any one who might be rash enough to venture 
over the stone wall. See," he said, and he lifted an 
old army hat on a bayonet above the stone wall. 
Instantly it was pierced with several bullets. 
"Don't you see how risky it would be?" 

The boy went away, but after a while he came 
back to his captain and said : 

"I can't stand it any longer. I must go and give 
water to those dying fellows." 

The captain laid his hand on his shoulder, and 
said: 

"I cannot let you throw your life away. You 
cannot go." 
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With a groan the boy turned away again. But, 
after a while he went to his comrades and gathered 
up all the canteens he could carry and, without 
saying another word, threw himself over the wall. 
Sure enough the bullets commenced to sing about 
him. One brushed the lapel of his coat, another 
grazed his cheek, but he hurriedly made his way to 
one who was near his end, whose throat was 
parched and his tongue thick with fever. He 
poured the delicious water down his throat, and it 
was exquisite music to hear its refreshing gurgle. 
He went hurriedly from one to another, minister- 
ing in this quiet way. The bullets ceased, and as 
the men from the North saw his heroic and self- 
sacrificing mission, they set up a great cheer. For 
the moment the fundamental law of God and of 
man incarnate in a stripling had banished hate and 
had knit their hearts into a common brotherhood. 
Out in this busy world there are many suffering for 
the water of life. The man who has heard hoarse 
cries from humanity's parched throat, and has him- 
self tasted the fullness of Christ, can never sit com- 
placently in easy chairs, but finds his greatest joy 
in ministering to this many-throated need. 

There are men who write for our magazines who 
lament the loss of the heroic age. Such deeds as 
Achilles performed before the walls of Troy, the 
chivalry of the Middle Ages, have passed forever. 
But in their place has arisen a heroism that consists 
in storing up vital energies only to pay them out 
in sacrifice. This is the joy of living, the felicity 
of each working day. It is possible to have a part 
in remitting the world's sins by sharing the Mas- 
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ter's cross. This it is which makes so many people 
fight its fevers, conquer its miasmas, drain its waste 
places, level its rough obstacles, to make a highway 
for human kind to pass up to God. This it is which 
has made men carry the gospel around the world. 
This it is, too, which is making common men and 
women realize the heroic possibilities of the hum- 
blest service, and which leads them in the place 
and company of the heroes of the cross. 
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There is no fear in love; but perfect love casteth out 
fear, because fear hath punishment, and he that feareth is 
not made in perfect love. — I John 4 : 18. 

The royal road to success is to obey the inner genius, to 
act in accordance with one's own intuitions, regardless of 
the fear or favor of those who are bound to the wheel of 
conventional consistency. 

Phillips Brooks. 

All we have willed or dreamed, or hoped of good shall exist, 
Not its semblance, but itself; no beauty, or good, or 
power 
Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for the 
melodist 
When eternity afiirms the conception of an hour. 

Was it for mere fool's play, make-believe and mumming, 
So we battled it like men, not boylike, sulked or whined? 

Each of us heard clang God's ''Come!" and each was 
coming : 
Soldiers all, to forward-face, not sneaks to lag behind ! 

How of the field's fortune? That concerned our Leader! 
Led, we struck our stroke nor cared for doings left and 
right : 
Each as on his sole head, failer or succeeder. 
Lay the blame or lit the praise: no care for cowards: 
fight! 

Robert Browning. 
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III. 

TTbe JSantobment ot year 

There is a conspiracy of events to hurry in the 
Kingdom of God. Science and religion have joined 
hands with faith to fill this old world with song I 
The many gifts to education, the widespread 
charities, the growing sensitiveness to suffering, the 
high valuation put upon childhood, make the blood 
riot in hope. We do not depend solely upon our 
churches. Commerce is making for brotherhood 
amongst men ; our ships ply back and forward like 
swift flying shuttles, and are knitting the nations 
together in a world fellowship. The leaven of 
Qirist's spirit is leavening the whole lump of human- 
ity. He is coming each day with a vaster tide of 
conquering power, but there is still much territory 
in human life left to discover and subdue. 

Love and fear cannot be fellow-tenants in the same 
heart ; if one is in possession, the other must leave. 
If any one to-day is afraid of disease, of men, of 
conditions, or of the future, love does not possess 
him. The tenant of his house is surely a surly 
guest ; he has out-stayed his time, and should be put 
out, bag and baggage, without ceremony. 

Most of us know what we suffered in our child- 
hood from many nameless terrors. Our imagina- 
tion was excited by stories we had read or heard 
narrated. We might be bold in the day, but when 
night came, these spectral horrors of our imagina- 
tion took on real forms, and the woods and dark 
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comers, the narrow lanes, the attic, the cellar, or 
even the closets in our own room were all peopled 
with the gray terror. How many of us have lain 
at night shivering in mortal dread because we have 
heard the whistling of the wind up the chimney, or 
the rattle of the windows, the creaking of the shut- 
ters, or some other noise which our heated imagina- 
tion has made over into voices or movements of the 
goblins who would "catch us if we did not watch 
outr 

John McNiel, the Scotch evangelist, tells of how 
when he was a lad of seventeen or thereabouts, he 
worked in a city. His home was some six miles 
from the city, and no matter how late he worked on 
Saturday night, he always walked home. The road 
was a very lonely one, through a dreary glen. The 
road had a bad name; it was the highway between 
one seaport and another, and there were ugly stories 
about men being knocked down and robbed. This 
particular: night was very black, and a few miles 
from his home the road grew blacker than ever ; no 
moon or starlight or kindly cottage window. As he 
was just entering this dark defile, he heard a noise 
which almost made his heart stand still. He list- 
ened. About a hundred yards ahead in the densest 
of the darkness, there rang out a great, strong, 
cheery voice, "Is that you, John ?" it said. He knew 
it to be the voice of his father, the bravest and 
strongest man he had ever known, and though it was 
pitch dark and muddy, he felt all the glow and 
peace of home. 

Is it not true that in our night of loneliness, not 
once but many times, there have come the words of 
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One we trusted, who calls, "I will never leave thee 
nor forsake thee," and, "Fear not, I am with you 
even unto the end of the world?" The nameless 
terror and dread vanished, and the darkness turned 
to light because of His presence. 

There is no more pathetic picture in all literature 
than that which Victor Hugo gives of little Cozette. 
You remember how her monstrous mistress, the 
Thenardiess, sent her one winter's night half a 
mile to a spring to get a bucket of water. This 
spring was beyond the village, surrounded by woods. 
With an artist's power, Victor Hugo depicts the 
little thing going out into the wild night, stopping 
at the edge of the village, fearing to go farther, and 
then at last running on with blind instinct but in 
awful terror. "The fierce phantoms, the sepulchral 
immensity of silence, the swaying of mysterious 
branches, the frightful twisting of trees, and long 
spires of shivering grass" made an army of terrors 
against which the little eight-year-old child had no 
defence. She hastily filled her bucket and started 
back; but the bucket was full, it was heavy, and 
she Wias but eight years old. She walked stooping 
forward, her head bending down like an old woman. 
The wind whisked the water against her bare knees, 
and it was freezing cold. She had to rest often; 
she was worn out with fatigue and terror ; but was 
not yet out of the forest. She stopped to rest, and 
she seemed to be near the end of her strength, but 
then she went on again courageously, but was in 
such despair that she could not help crying, "O my 
God ! my God !" At that moment she felt at once 
the weight of the bucket was gone. A hand which 
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seemed enormous to her had just caught the handle, 
and was carrying it easily. By her side tramped a 
large, dark form, straight and erect. He said not 
a word. The child was not afraid as she walked 
by his side. "There are instincts for all the crises 
of life," as Hugo puts it. It was Jean Valjean. 

I shall never forget the picture left on my mind of 
a scene in New York City : a young woman, going 
hurriedly around a comer, collided with a little 
newsboy. The force was sufficient to render him 
unconscious ; his papers went flying in every direc- 
tion; he lay motionless, but only for an instant. 
Her strong young arms were about him and she 
lifted him up gently, and when he opened his eyes 
she gathered him to herself like a mother, not mind- 
ing the grime and filth of the street. She said, 
"Does it hurt much? I am so sorry." The little 
fellow replied, "No, it doesn't hurt when you look 
at me like that." Here was this poor, starved waif 
of the street more hungry for love than for bread, 
and love was omnipotent to cast out pain and heal. 
Miracles will not be out of date as long as men 
^believe in Love. 

Are we not just grown up children, and though 
we are no longer afraid of the dark, we still fear the 
future? We fear disease, old age; we fear that we 
shall fail in business or in work. Would that there 
might come to us a presence like to little Cozette, 
looming large and infinite in the haze of our despair, 
whose presence will give us the sense of comfort and 
peace. We need His presence lest we forget. 

This Gospel of John is the religion of health, of 
healthy mindedness. A sombre theology arraigned 
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everything natural as of the devil. It went so far 
as to declare that if a man really luxuriated in the 
beauty of nature, if he bubbled over with happiness 
and joy now, that, somewhere he would have to 
suffer for it. 

There are many people who develop straight and 
natural with no element of morbid compunction or 
crisis in their lives. The sweet sanity of this whole- 
some gospel is more and more holding sway. The 
JCingdom of Heaven is within us. Our bodies are 
the temples of God. Each child bom into the world 
is a child of God, and though there are many in 
whom evil and sin obtain great hold, they are still 
God's children. 

Fear is parent of most diseases: mind cure is 
based upon the philosophy of this thought of John. 
Depression and worry bring inertia and impotence. 
Love means life, tone, health. When these come, 
disease dissipates like a morning fog under the sun's 
warm rays. We hear very much nowadays of the 
"Gospel of Relaxation," and "Don't Worry Move- 
ment," of people who repeat to themselves each 
morning, "Youth, health, life," backwards, and for- 
wards. Complaints of the weather are forbidden in 
many households. We are growing to think it is not 
good form to talk of ourselves, oua' diseases, our 
symptoms. If there are still some human ailments 
that appear rebellious and do not give way to cure, 
it is no impeachment of the method. It means that 
we as yet do not fully understand the cause, or do 
not have love in perfect expression. Paul asked to 
have something that troubled him removed, but he 
was given grace to live as though it did not exist. 
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I have a friend who has a lame knee. It is a dis- 
agreeable deformity. But even that deformity has 
been overruled and made an object of distinction in 
his present work. Robert Louis Stevenson, fight- 
ing for life in many countries, was, nevertheless, an 
indomitable worker. He turned out more readable, 
high-class work than many a writer who had the 
most robust health all through his life. Do we not 
marvel at the miracle of optimism and love repre- 
sented in Helen Keller's life? There is no homeli- 
ness of face, no bodily defect, no handicap of nature, 
but which can be transfigured by the love-light 
shining through. 

There are Salvation Army workers who go into 
places where policemen dare not enter. Their life, 
their love, their mission, is their protection. Love 
of work, love of truth, love of service in Christ's 
name casteth out every fear. 

A woman noted for her kindliness was once 
speaking at a workhouse. It was a religious service. 
In the Woman's Department all came in except one, 
whom the matron said was an "old-timer"; one of 
the most degraded and hardened of all the outcast 
women who were committed there. This lady said 
she would like to speak to her; so she went out 
and laid her hand on the woman's shoulder and said, 
"My sister, won't you come with the rest?" "I 
am not your sister," said the woman. Then she 
sat down by her side and talked with the gentleness 
and persuasive power of one "who suffered long and 
was kind." She put her arms around this coarse 
wreck and it was not long before love had con- 
quered. 
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The woman came into the room holding tight to 
the new friend's hand, and she sat with the good 
woman's arm about her all through the service. It 
was the beginning of her complete redemption. Love 
cast out the demons. "To the pure, all things are 
pure." 

I have asserted that there are no bad boys. I 
believe it with all my heart. There are boys with 
bad tendencies ; there are boys with wrong motives, 
but no boy is wholly bad. Some years ago a teacher 
had in his room a boy who had made trouble for 
every preceding teacher. He tried one thing after 
another to arouse the ambition of the boy. One 
week he offered a prize of a knife to the one who 
would make certain marks; this boy did not even 
try. That week he seemed worse than any time 
before. The next week he did something so very 
flagrant that the teacher determined that kindness 
would no longer do ; so he said to the boy, "Remain 
after school." He was determined to thrash the boy 
as he had never been thrashed before. He asked 
him to take off his coat and shirt while he prepared 
his rod. On taking up his stick, he looked at the 
boy who had bent himself over to take the thrash- 
ing, waiting for the blows to fall. They never came. 
The teacher noticed the boy's back was raw and 
mangled with half healed wounds. The boy looked 
up and said: 

"Why don't you go on ?" The teacher said : 

"I cannot," and asked, "Who has done this ?" The 
boy said : 

"I am used to it. Father beats me twice a day 
regular." All the teacher could do was to grope 
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through the mist that blinded him to the boy, and 
laying his hand on the boy's back he said : 

"My boy, I can never, never punish you in this 
way." The unaccustomed gentleness and considera- 
tion pushed its way through the hard crust into the 
boy's heart, however, and was the beginning of the 
slow progress which did not end until it found 
fruitage in a noble, useful life. 

This last summer I went through a number of 
factories in Connecticut. In these factories there 
were machines for making watches, clocks, and 
brass goods of all sorts. The machines were most 
of them idle, but by throwing a lever, the belt of 
the machine was coupled with the power above. It 
responded immediately and did its work with the 
intelligence almost of a human being. Now that 
is a feeble illustration of what is possible to every 
man. He can be depressed, resistant, fearful, but 
he can so couple his will with the Power above that 
every activity of mind and body shall be inspired 
with God's life. This life will flood all his faculties, 
moving in harmony to the accomplishment of one 
end, and that end— the purposes of an infinite in- 
telligence. 

Let us ever practice what Jeremy Taylor, in quaint 
phrase, calls "the presence of God." This is the 
philosophy of our text : it is the secret of beauty ; it 
is the motor of activity ; it is heaven on earth. 
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For every one that asketh, receiveth ; and he that seeketk, 
findeth; and to him that knocketh, it shall be opened. — 
Jisus. 

For we know that to them that love God all things work 
together for good. — Paul. 

Millet's "Angelus" does not present some great general, 
or hero, or martyr at the moment named an awful crisis. 
The "Angelus" includes a potato patch, a few brown clods, 
a large rake, with two peasants in humble garb. These 
peasants, however, have accepted their task and their tem- 
perament. Above all else, they love each other, and they 
love and trust God. When the evening bell rings, in beauti- 
ful resignation and in happy hope they bow their heads in 
gratitude to the unseen Father. And the happiness in their 
hearts appears upon their faces in the moment the setting 
sun falls upon them with heaven's own tender benediction. 
For, a heart gentle and sweet can flood with spiritual beauty 
the anvil, the yardstick, the plow, until all tools and tasks 
become sacramental and divine. — Hillis. 

> 

Then welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth's smoothness rough. 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand, but go ! 

Be our joys three-parts pain! 

Strive and hold cheap the strain; 
Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge the throe I 

— Browning, Rabbi Ben Esra, 
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IV. 

Ho Do0tponement ot MltseinQ 

There is little in the words of Jesus about the 
future world; what He has to say concerns mostly 
this present time. We are living in the eternal 
NOW. The question of rewards and punishments 
is not a question of the future; it is a question of 
to-day. Christ does not speak much concerning 
future judgment. Any man who accepts Him enters 
into life, into heaven. The man who refuses Him 
is dead while he lives. The judgment that has 
come into the world now is the revelation of truth, 
the revelation of law, the revelation of LOVE. If 
man refuses obedience to a physical law, he suffers ; 
he is in the hell of a physical condition. If a man 
refuses obedience to an intellectual law, he stays in 
the outer darkness of ignorance : and so, if he fail to 
give his allegiance to the law of spiritual develop- 
ment as revealed in Christ, he becomes a degenerate : 
the great vital organs atrophy. Judgment day has 
come. 

Certain misconceptions gather about the subject 
which it might be well first of all to look into. We 
are apt to make concessions not warranted by the 
facts in saying that the unprincipled are usually 
successful, and the good miserable. With this con- 
viction we console ourselves that there will be a 
day of future reckoning, when justice shall be 
meted out — the bad man getting the reward of his 
wickedness while the good, whose blessings have 
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been postponed, will receive recompense for faith- 
fulness. The fact of the matter is, the wicked man 
is always unsuccessful, while the reward of good- 
ness comes in the very act of doing. 

When a man plucks the flower of shame, he 
plucks with it the worm gnawing at its heart. That 
is always there. The flower may appear beautiful, 
but blight and decay are inevitable. 

Mr. Emerson's conception in his essay on ^'Com- 
pensation" was that the people who had parted 
company with morals were not having a good time, 
no matter what the appearances indicated. Punish- 
ment does not only fit the crime, it is in the crime. 
There are many men who do not get into our peni- 
tentiaries, there are many who never wear stripes, 
and yet they have on them the brand of Cain. 
Beefy men and rouged women cannot always suc- 
cessfully conceal the anaemic soul and the corpse 
heart. The moment a man leaves the whiteness of 
purity, he becomes so much less a man, and he needs 
no Bible or Revealed Word to sit in judgment upon 
him. Outraged self-respect will manufacture a 
nemesis large enough to give him more than one bad 
half hour. No man who sows wild oats but that 
will reap wild oats; he who scatters the wind will 
reap the whirlwind. Cause and effect are inseparable. 
The fruit is in the seed. If a man will sow to the 
flesh, he shall of the flesh reap corruption. 

A reformed drunkard laboring with great accept- 
ance in the City of New York, a man of unusual 
power, tells me there is ever present the limitation 
and handicap of his thirty years of gross sinning. 
A single Phillips Brooks or Lyman Abbott, clean 
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from youth up, is worth a thousand reformed de- 
bauchees. The best detectives and exponents of the 
awfulness of sin are not those coarsened by actual 
contact with its foulness, but purified into such ex- 
quisite sensitiveness that all vileness suggests its 
presence by shadows. Men know by opposites. 

Again, rewards do not come by making them ends 
in themselves. Blessings are the incidents of right 
conduct and pure motive. Whether our aim be 
pleasure, the spoils of fame, or the emoluments of 
honor, we shall find these always elude us. The 
spiritual aspect of work, and the responsibilities of 
men and women in modem society is put into the 
most graphic words by Ruskin : 

"You cannot serve two masters. You must serve 
one or the other. If your work is first with you and 
your fee is second, work is your master, and the 
Lord of work, who is God. But, if your fee is first 
and your work second, fee is your master, and the 
Lord of fee, who is the Devil . . . So, there you 
have it in brief terms: Work first, you are God's 
servants : fee first, you are the fiend's." 

That's a clear cut statement. Rewards are not 
first, but work and service to God are. The blessing 
comes by serving. This is but another way of say- 
ing that happiness and joy can be in the possession 
of the very poorest man of the world, the one who 
is most maltreated, the man most neglected, he who 
feels that he is the most put upon, who considers cir- 
cumstances arrayed against him. That man if he 
will look out for those who are more maltreated than 
he is, and having a harder time in life than he, and 
commence his ministry to them, will at once enter 
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the path of joy. He will enter upon the Living Way 
of Happiness, which winds in and out through all the 
mazes of htrnian experience, but always up, up to the 
throne of God. 

The man who uses the resources of his body and 
mind and material things for others will find the 
days too short for that he would accomplish. We 
are here as servants. Now if a man is not enjoying 
life, if he is not being blessed and rewarded each 
day, he can be sure that he is not in Christ's way. 
Any one who is demanding of this man and that 
woman, this social custom and that business arrange- 
ment, "Why don't you serve me better," has entered 
the path of unhappiness. Qirist made no qualifica- 
tion of the statement when he said that, "No man 
cometh to the Father but by me." To enter heaven 
in this life is to take up our cross and deny ourselves 
and follow Him. That is His superlative definition 
of the way beautiful. If we think that Christ was 
bereft of reward we truly misapprehend. "He who 
for the joy that was set before Him endured the 
cross and despised its shame." Through all the last 
sorrowful days of His life, when rejected and de- 
serted, there still sings out amidst the sad record the 
triumphant note of the Conqueror. Though there 
was pain it was still felicity to do the Father's will. 

We sometimes indulge in criticism of Christ's 
Sermon on the Mount in the way of its being im- 
practical. We have said that it was too ideal. We 
do not judge Democracy by some of our unworthy 
representatives who have sought office for what they 
could get out of it for themselves. Democracy's 
blessing will come to all when its principles are lived 
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out. If we really tried Christ's way, if the majority 
of the people who live in our ward should say, all 
that we have, our property, our time, our interests 
we hold as stewards of God; we are going to pay 
out our vitalities, spend ourselves for the best inter- 
ests of our neighbors, what would come immedi- 
ately ? Why you know that at once there would not 
be a single child suffering, but that it would be 
ministered unto ; not one person sick, not one cold, 
poor, or discouraged, but that his interests would be 
looked into and subserved. 

This fairly introduces us to the meaning of 
Christ's word. Our blessings come in the seeking.. 
Choice rewards are wrapped up in the smallest 
obedience. The ten lepers who were told by our 
Saviour to go and show themselves to the priest, 
found that their leprosy left them before they 
reached the temple — "as they went," the leprosy 
departed from them. In the obedience, in the re- 
sponse to opportunities for service in Christ's name, 
reward follows with such opulence as to remove 
the last lingering doubt of the blessings of His way. 

We are startled now by the success of the little 
brown men in the Orient, and we universally pay 
our tribute to their dash and their brilliancy, to their 
initiative, to their mastery of things at the beginning 
of this great war. Our sympathy is with them. It 
is a clash, as has been pointed out, between the 
twentieth century and the sixteenth; between the 
power which stands for freedom, and one which 
stands for the suppression of both social and re- 
ligious liberty. • This is the paradox of it: one a 
Christian nation with its ideals back in the sixteenth 
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century, mediaeval in its life ; the other, with its face 
to the light. Japan to-day is a country without a 
religion; she will eventually have the religion of 
Christ, and if she wins in this great war, she will be 
the leader in awakening the forces which lie slum- 
bering in the Empire of China. If that is in line 
with the world movement, then success to Japan. 

We sometimes lament war. General Sherman 
said, "War is hell," but there are worse things than 
war. As long as there are causes that make for 
injustice, as long as there are dishonesties and false 
views of life, as long as the material dominates the 
spiritual, so long must there be war. Christ came, 
he said, not to introduce peace, but a sword. There 
always will be war between that which is low and 
that which is high; between that which is of the 
flesh, and that which is of the Spirit. Just as soon 
as you introduce revelation of a higher law, you 
introduce discord if it be not recognized and obeyed. 
So, Christianity does not propose to take struggle 
out of life, but rather accentuates it. There could 
be no peace in Christ's conception by compromise, by 
inhabiting in the lower realm ; by saying to evil, "Be 
thou my good." We have some idea of what peace 
is when Christ's life holds sway within ; we have a 
vision of the social state glorified, and like unto 
heaven, when Christ's principles are dominant in a 
community. But regal peace can only come by un- 
conditional surrender to the one leader. We all 
recognize that there is not going to be any short 
cut to the new social state; it is going to come 
through war. We have some inkling now of clash- 
ing warfare in society, between capital and labor, 
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between one class and another. It is going to con- 
tinue, because only through pain and defeat and self- 
discovery will man learn Christ's way. Your two 
boys who go to school would do very much better if 
they would continually treat each other like little 
gentlemen; if they would never lose their temper, 
if they would always shake hands, take off 
their hats to each others. But, they do not 
always get into such good habits, they often 
square off and fight. They develop many dif- 
ferences and settle them by appeal to force. It is a 
great deal better that they should fight. Some good, 
tender-hearted person looking on says, they will hurt 
each other; well, that is what fighting is for. It 
would be very much better if they would always be 
at peace, but the only way, sometimes, for some boys 
to learn peace and the benefits of it, is to be thrashed 
right good now and then. If we could get a uni- 
versal thrasher, who could keep his temper always, 
and rightly administer punitive justice to all who 
need it, he would be kept very busy and be a very 
valuable man in society. 

Now, one of the men who was called blessed in 
Christ's estimation was the man who was perse- 
cuted : blessed are ye, happy are ye, when men shall 
persecute you and shall revile you and say hard 
things about you. Why, a man folds his hands and 
says, "What a miserable creature I am, everybody 
and everything seems to be working against me!" 
Now Christ says to that man, you are blessed, you 
are having a good time, you are being rewarded 
when men get after you and revile you falsely. 

A man bom to second manhood — ^the Christian 
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manhood — ^has as little character, comparatively, as 
when he was bom the first time. Have you ever 
thought of that? A baby is a great advent in a 
family. The friends all gather around and say he 
looks like his papa; other friends say, "No, he re- 
sembles his mother." Well, as a matter of fact, he 
does not look like either. He looks more like a lump 
of dough. You would not dare say that to either of 
the admiring parents, however; but that is really 
what he looks like. He has little more character 
than gelatin. He is bom without character, but he 
is bom with certain tendencies, and will get char- 
acter through struggle. Look at the labor it is for 
him simply to learn the use of his hands ; how much 
effort and how many falls it takes to teach that baby 
to walk ! The same thing occurs when we are bom 
into second manhood. We do not wrest awards at 
once; we are at school, leaming to be Christians. 
We begin only with certain tendencies. Our en- 
vironment precipitates struggle, for a Christian pur- 
pose will inevitably clash with material forces and 
false principles of life. After awhile, we learn the 
joy of battle. We stand up and get hit like the 
boxer, in order that we may develop strength, quick- 
ness of eye, celerity of movement, and know all the 
tactics of the enemy. And once a man has been 
caught in the mighty g^p of conviction that Christ 
is to rule over all life, and that he, as an individual, 
has his part in establishing his dominion, then there 
comes to him, rushing through his veins, the wild 
saga of conflict. I read in a book of Kipling's, 
some time ago, of a pampered young boy who was 
being taken to Europe on a fast steamer. He was 
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playing by the rail and fell overboard while the 
steamer was going through the Banks. He was 
picked up by some fishermen, and wanted immedi- 
ately to be taken ashore. The fishermen weren't 
in the ferry-boat business, they were there for fish, 
and they did not return him to Gloucester until the 
season was over, and they had all the barrels in the 
vessel's hold well filled. The boy was not used to 
the kind of fare they had on board, the smell of fish 
made him sick : they let him get sick. They did not 
observe that he was around unless he got in the way. 
By-and-by he learned a few things, and the story 
goes on to say how this boy through the daily work 
and struggle of the fishermen's life developed hardi- 
ness and manhood in every way. 

The modem consumptive cure takes much the 
same principle ; it places the patient, not in bed where 
as an invalid he can be nursed, but sends him out of 
doors and makes him struggle with nature against 
conditions. There were two women I read of the 
other day who slept out-of-doors all this winter on 
the back porch. It was thought that they were in 
the last stages of the disease when they began the 
experiment ; now they are as brown as berries. They 
have each gained over twenty pounds in weight, have 
splendid appetites, and when they go in-doors a tem- 
perature of over sixty degrees makes them feel as 
if they were suifocating. 

While the genius of our century is in the direction 
of combination and co-operation, it will be inimical 
if it banishes struggle. It is right that men should 
get together and combine ; not that struggle shall be 
taken out of life, but that we shall all have a chance 
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to struggle fairly : combination should only be to 
prevent hurtful competition. The true democracy 
consists in giving each man the ''right and chance to 
accomplish his maximum of effort." 

Another blessing is not only the joy in work and 
struggle, but consists in association. Man is not 
fighting alone. If we were alone, the conditions 
within and without us would be too much for us to 
meet, but there is Immanuel, "Without Me, ye can 
do nothing." Do we know the blessings of the 
abiding presence? Do we believe in someone ever 
by our side? This is our exceeding great reward. 
We do not receive blessing in some mystic way, but 
we have the Blesser; the one whose very presence, 
the one whose mind and omnipotent resource convey 
immediate, continuous blessing and inspiration. 

In the early spring when the first venturous blos- 
som pushes its way out, tempted by a rare warmth, 
there often comes a sudden chilling of the air. The 
snow falls. How alone, bereft, and deserted this 
little messenger of life must seem! But if there 
should insinuate itself into its little heart a belief that 
it is the child of light, the child of the sun, and that 
this great shining power has thought of this little 
blossom, would it not be comforted ? What a snug 
feeling would come to it when it knew that it was no 
longer a child of the winter and of the cold, but of 
the heat and the light! And so, a man can come 
through many hard things in life, if there dwell 
within him the belief that he is the child of the King, 
that he is the son and heir of Him who holds all 
things in His hands. How courageous are his bat- 
tles with himself, how hopefully he bears the burdens 
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of his sorrows, knowing that he is the child of light ! 

A man who is blessed with a good wife can get 
through many hard things during a day, for has he 
not a home and some one who knows him thor- 
oughly, whose heart's affections are entwined in his ? 
She lives to lure him ahead, with tact and delicacy, 
far on to the summit of moral achievement, beckon- 
ing like a sort of over-soul, higher and higher. Now 
just translate that into the highest language possible 
and you have what Jesus is to the individual. Your 
associations with Him awakens in you possibilities 
you had not dreamed of. You stand full statured 
many times because you stand with Him. It is pos- 
sible for man to go through the hardest things, to 
share the poverty of the poorest, to be stripped of 
everything that man holds dear, if he is sure of the 
Great Presence. 

Does there come to you from what has been said 
any invitations to enter this way of blessing, this way 
'of reward? They will not come by the unusual and 
rare opportunities for heroic service, but, for the 
most part, in the plain, ordinary fidelities of this 
busy, work-a-day life. 

It is given to President Hyde to suggest the form 
of service for us all : "In the home it is kindness ; 
in business, it is honesty ; in society, it is courtesy ; 
in politics, it is public spirit ; in work, it is thorough- 
ness ; in play, it is fairness ; to the fortunate, it is con- 
gratulations ; to the unfortunate, it is active sym- 
pathy ; to the wicked, it is resistance ; to the right- 
eous, it is support; to the weak, it is help; to the 
strong, it is trust ; to the penitent, it is forgiveness ; 
to God, it is reverence and obedience and love.'' 
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